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In the eastern and middle west states it is 
the pride of every librarian, even in the small- 
est library, to make as complete a collection of 
standard magazine files as possible for refer- 
ence. This collection forms a large part of 
many a library and is the main source of its 
reference work. There are various steps in 
building up such files, and the dealer in old 
magazines should be used as the final resource. 

In some of the states, as Iowa and Wis- 
consin, one is accustomed to find the state 
library commission collecting duplicates from 
all the libraries and then distributing them as 
the libraries send in their want lists. In Ohio 
the State Department of Library Organization 
used the bookplate collection plan, making a 
list of all the libraries having duplicates and 
asking them to mail their want list to each 
library in turn. I developed the following 
outline, called “Periodical Exchange.” 


Each library should make out its list of 
wants arranged alphabetically under name of 
magazine and numerically by volume; the 
number of broken volumes also should be 
given. These want lists may be sent out and 
checked as missing numbers are found. Dupli- 
cates should be arranged alphabetically under 
name of magazine and numerically by volume. 
When want lists come in it is easy to take 
desired numbers from the duplicates. Each 
library should pay freight on what it receives, 
so all shipments may be made C.O.D. The 
best results will be obtained from generous ex- 
changes where each library will send on all it 
can to meet each request, regardless of what it 
receives from that particular library. One li- 
brary may thus greatly benefit another from 
which it receives little, but be helped in like 
manner by some other library to which it may 
give small return. If the libraries let it be 


known that they want old magazines there can 
be usually a constant flow to the library from 
patrons. Because of this continual change it 
is not practical to print a list of duplicates and 
wants, as it would be out of date at once. 
Library attics and basements in all parts of the 
state are filled with duplicate magazines, so 
this free interchange will be most helpful. 
There is, perhaps, no way in which a given 
amount of money can be better spent for ref- 
erence material, after the essential encyclope- 
dia, dictionary and atlas are bought, than in 
collecting and binding files of magazines, and 
supplying them with the Poole and Readers’ 
Guide indexes. 

This outline was sent to eighty-one Ohio 
libraries, many of which were assisted in 
completing files through this medium of ex- 
change. 

In Utah was found an altogether different 
situation, and the method which has been suc- 
cessfully used to meet it would no doubt be 
of special interest to all these inter-mountain 
states from Canada to Mexico and from the 
Mississippi valley to the coast states, where 
library conditions are much the same. Not 
only in these states can this be said, but also 
from a recent study made of the eastern and 
middle west states, where the opportunity for 
completing files is rapidly changing, for rea- 
sons given later in this article, I believe that” 
the same plan as here outlined can be used to 
advantage. 

One of the distressing needs I saw in my 
first visit to libraries over the state was the 
total lack of periodical files for reference. 
Only five libraries in the state had collections 
of any value: University of Utah, Brigham 
Young University, Agricultural College, Salt 
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Lake Public Library, and Ogden Public Li- 
brary. I could not rest till a collection was 
started in every library, and saw that it was 
going to take heroic measures to bring it 
about. The problem here is so different from 
what it has been in the east and middle west. 
There, people hoarded old magazines in their 
homes till a library could get a fine start to- 
ward complete files in almost any small town, 
so that, by exchange of duplicates with other 
libraries, it would soon have a splendid collec- 
tion. Here, everything in the way of periodi- 
cal matter, in the small town, is sent off to the 
ranches, miners, and sheep herders, a worthy 
cause, but it plays havoc with this valuable 
reference part of any library. Another diffi- 
culty is to get a library board and some- 
times the librarian to see the value of 
periodicals for reference. An old magazine 
is simply an old magazine, and it is hard to 
realize, that after it has served its purpose 
of current reading, it is still worth all and 
more than it cost, for reference. Nor do they 
always know of the indexes, Poole and Read- 
ers Guide, till they are told. Of course, the 
periodicals are useless without the indexes. 
In one library I found the indexes thrown 
away in the basement, but was happy to find 
them, even there, and when they were resur- 


rected, and a respectable collection of period- 
icals assembled, and the board tactfully led to 
use them, there was no longer any question as 


to their value. A visiting board member was 
likewise initiated into their use and at once 
begged me to help them get a periodical col- 
lection and wanted to know where to get the 
indexes. 

The binding is another problem. Most of 
these libraries have too small funds, and are 
yet too much in need of books to consider 
binding periodicals. Even the expensive filing 
cases are out of the question. However, the 
H. Schultz Company, 519 Superior street, Chi- 
cago, furnishes a case holding a volume of the 
standard-sized magazines, at $6.00 per hun- 
dred when ordered by the hundred, and these 
are so inexpensive that even the smallest li- 
brary can afford all it needs, and when the 
cases are properly marked with the name of 
the magazine and number of the volume alpha- 
betically by name of magazine and numerically 
by volume, and arranged on the shelves they 
look as well as though they were bound vol- 
umes. After the first one hundred are on the 
shelves, it is no trouble to have as many 
ordered as needed. These periodical files, with 
the Readers’ Guide, together with an atlas, dic- 
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tionary and an encyclopedia, give to the small 
library an opportunity to do fair work in the 
way of reference. 

The magazine campaign week in the various 
towns over the state has done as much to 
arouse interest and to add to the resources of 
the libraries as anything we have done. It 
started in Salt Lake before the holidays. I saw 
that the nucleus for periodical reference files in 
libraries over the state must come from Salt 
Lake, Ogden and Provo. So we got the co- 
operation of the superintendent, principals and 
teachers of the city schools and for a week 
had the children of the thirty school buildings 
of Salt Lake collect old magazines from. the 
homes. We did not limit what they should 
bring, as we wanted to feel the pulse of the 
periodical reading of the city. I presume such 
a collection was never before brought to- 
gether in such a way. There was a -contest 
to see which building, room, and child would 
gather the most. The children counted what 
they brought from time to time, and the 
teachers put the number on the blackboard, 
where everyone enjoyed watching it grow from 
day to day. One building collected over 30,000 
numbers, and one child had more than 700 
numbers to his credit. It was a common sight 
to see a boy on the streets with his little sled 
load and hear him calling to some other child 
the number he had already brought. It worked 
like magic. Everybody’s house was visited a 
number of times, and so thorough was the 
collecting that by the end of the week I doubt 
whether even a Sears-Roebuck or a Montgom- 
ery Ward catalog, or a last year’s almanac, or 
a fashion book could have been found in a 
home of Salt Lake. The next problem was 
a place to have them brought and sorted. The 
beautiful reading and study room of the State 
University Library was offered and a church 
considered but finally the L. D. S. High 
School library rooms were accepted as being 
the most central place. Draymen were busy 
for several days hauling the magazines, and I 
spent a week at hard labor sorting, filing and 
packing, begging everyone I could to help, as 
there was no money for this part of the work. 
The public library kindly loaned members of 
its staff, the librarian of the university came 
for half a day, three stenographers in the state 
superintendent's office each came a day, and 
other friends helped. On New Year's Day 
we had a corps of workers. 

A few facts might be of interest as to the 
material collected. About half of it was Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Leslie’s Collier's, Ladies’ 
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Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
and the fashion magazine type; half of what 
was left was the wood-pulp paper, dime-novel 
type in periodical literature ; and what was left, 
about one fourth of the whole collection, was 
what we were seeking for reference use in the 
libraries. There was plenty of it and with dupli- 
cates, so that fairly complete sets could be 
made up for each library. Only the last few 
years of any magazine had been preserved, 
however. So I think most of the small libra- 
ries in Utah will have to be satisfied with files 
going back five years. But these, with the 
last five-year volume, 1910-1914, and current 
issues of Readers’ Guide, will give the begin- 
ning and encouragement for future continua- 
tion of the files. In giving subscriptions for 
current periodicals, this point will, of course, 
be given attention. Care will be taken also to 
subscribe for magazines listed in the indexes, 
so they may serve a permanent purpose. I had 
hoped that files might be completed from du- 
plicates I know in middle west libraries, but 
cost of transportation to such a distance makes 
this impossible for the very small library. The 
libraries benefiting from the collection we 
made paid the drayage, and each library paid 
freight on what it received. We distributed 


what was not used for the primary purpose to 
the usual places—hospitals, jails—and the Sal- 
vation Army hauled away tons. A number of 
books were given which were sent to children’s 
homes and to the libraries. 


Aside from obtaining this valuable material, 
and discovering the caliber of periodical read- 
ing, other results of which we had not 
dreamed were accomplished. Children had 
talked “library” in every home and set people 
thinking. The children felt the importance of 
having done something to help the library 
cause in the state. The hearts of the school 
people were warmed by being asked to co- 
operate, so that they were ready to respond to 
other things we wanted to bring about. I was 
invited to give a series of talks before the 
principals’ meetings, and so was able to show 
them what the conditions in Salt Lake were: 
that the schools were not providing books for 
general reading, and that the public library had 
but one child’s book to five children in the 
public schools. They were told what the cir- 
culation of children’s books was in comparison 
with the number of children in the city, and 
shown that the children of Salt Lake were 
going through the public schools without 
learning how to read. So we had a wonderful 
awakening. The principals, in turn, invited 


me to speak before the parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations, so that I have now covered half the 
buildings and will visit them all as fast as l 
am in Salt Lake to accept invitations. The 
superintendent said to me not long ago: “You 
are always welcome. You come with a mes- 
sage which everybody can understand and put 
into practice. When you say ‘a book for every 
child in the public schools, suited to his grade 
and in the hands of the teacher, and each 
child to read an average of at least two books 
a month,’ it appeals to everyone of us as a 
practical, possible thing.” So the principals 
and teachers, all over the city, are asking the 
public library for books, and they are being 
provided as fast as the funds will allow. They 
have been placed in three buildings, the parent- 
teachers’ association has undertaken to put the 
books into a fourth school, and I am assured 
by the superintendent, who is on the library 
board, that the work will continue till the 
books are in every building. 


Seeing what was begun in Salt Lake, we are 
following the same plan in every town in the 
state, and the results are more rapid in the 
small towns, in many cases, than in the city, 
for the books can be ordered for the whole 
school system at one stroke. 


While the magazine collection, through the 
schools of small towns, is often meager for 
the reason given, the children take just the 
same interest, and by the end of the week 
everybody in the community, young and old, 
is talking library. Sometimes the contest be- 
tween competing grades grows so warm as to 
become a town affair. In one of the last towns 
to make the collection, the little second and 
third grades were winning, and each would 
again and again surpass the other. The feel- 
ing became so intense that those defeated re- 
fused to speak to the others who were boast- 
fully gloating over them. In the end, the 
second grade won and the teacher gave them 
a talk on how the victors should treat the con- 
quered, while the superintendent of schools 
told the third grade the way to take defeat. In 
Ogden, where one of the buildings gathered 
over 31,000 numbers, the children also brought 
some unusual books which had to be sent 
home. One little girl brought a beautiful 
morocco-bound volume of Whittier’s poems, 
another child brought a book from his father’s 
law library, while a third little girl brought 
the family Bible, saying they never read it any 
more at home, and a fourth brought a Meth- 
odist hymnal. The State Industrial School, 
located in Ogden, cooperated in the hauling. 
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The superintendent sent an automobile and 
two boys, who helped us collect what we 
wanted for reference from each building, 
while other boys followed with a wagon and 
gathered up the rest of the material for the 
Industrial School, taking four immense loads. 
In Provo the surplus was sent to the State 
Mental Hospital. Here the children in one 
school grew so interested in collecting that 
they drove to neighboring towns to gather 
magazines. In addition to using little sleds, 
when the snow was on, children in other towns 
used their wagons, and even wheelbarrows. 

From these collections seventeen libraries 
have the beginning of periodical reference 
files, and the value of what has been gathered 
and distributed may be conservatively esti- 
mated at $3,000. If as much more can be 
accomplished in the next year every library 
in Utah will have the nucleus of such a col- 
lection for reference. 

On my return trip from the east, last sum- 
mer, I made a study of present conditions for 
completing magazine files in several states— 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Wyoming 
—and found that they were changing rapidly. 
For example, opportunities for making such 
files in Ohio are not at all what they were 
four or five years ago. Even the attics and 
basements of libraries where I had seen dupli- 
cates stored were all empty. The reason is as 
follows: The paper mills of the country have 
various agencies gathering them up at a few 
dollars a ton, to be ground into pulp and again 
made into paper. 

In our densely populated states or cities, the 
Salvation Army has a network of vans going 
all over them. I fear the women who so gen- 
erously and religiously give of their best 
magazines, thinking that they go to the poor 
who cannot afford them, are very much mis- 
taken, as anyone will see who takes the trouble 
to visit some of the places where the Salvation 
Army people are baling them to be sent to the 
paper mills. 

Another scavenger of this material is the 
man who drives by the city door calling, “Pa- 
per, rags, old iron,” but perhaps he gets less 
that is really valuable, because people clearly 
. understand what he does with it. 

In many old, thrifty, conservative communi- 
ties, where a few years ago whole sets of 
magazines might be had from the attics in 
people’s homes, the women’s church organiza- 
tions have swept and garnished the whole 
neighborhood, gathering up a carload or more 
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of old material that can only be had once from 
the same locality and much of which is simply 
invaluable to the library. I have several times 
seen the women of a church so zealous in 
robbing Peter to pay Paul that no amount of 
persuasion could bring them to let the librarian 
go over the material and take what was valu- 
able to the library before it was sent to the 
paper mill. 

In like manner I have known files of stan- 
dard magazines to be scattered to the four 
winds for a pittance at a rummage sale. 

Nor is the small community the only one to 
suffer from this taking away of all it contains 
in the way of fine old periodical literature, but 
also will the progressive librarian of any city 
branch system of to-day find difficulty in com- 
pleting files for his spiderweb of branches— 
for the reference file of magazines is just as 
important to the branch librarian as it is to 
the main library or to any independent library. 
And yet one is often surprised in visiting a 
branch system in a large city to see how little 
has been made of this asset, so valuable to any 
library. In one such branch having a few 
bound volumes, the librarian telephoned any 
subject she needed to the main library, where 
the index references were telephoned back to 
her. I wondered how much time used in this 
way it would take to pay for indexes so much 
needed by the branch. It certainly would pay 
the librarian of any city library to learn the 
storing places of the various agencies making 
a business of gathering old magazines, to sort 
out the valuable material and pay for it, even 
at a little higher rates than is paid by the paper 
mill. If this is not done the library system 
will either be deprived of such files or finally 
have to pay an almost prohibitive price for 
them. 

The people of any community, even in a 
large city, may be so educated as to preserve 
what is valuable to be used in this better way. 
The cooperation of the schools could be so 
enlisted as once every year to have a maga- 
zine campaign week whereby the school chil- 
dren would bring to the schoolroom from the 
homes all the old periodicals to be sorted and 
distributed where they will do the greatest 
good. The publishers of magazines having 
the largest circulation, and hence making the 
greatest business success, are using the school- 
boy as a distributing agency. Why should not 
the modern librarian use the same facility to 
gather up the fragments for making his refer- 
ence files? 
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Edited by Willis H. Kerr, librarian, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas (chairman, 
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New Jersey School Libraries Exhibit 


(The editors are indeed glad to have from 
Miss Edna S. Pratt, of the New Jersey Public 
Library Commission, the following account of 
the New Jersey exhibit. It is valuable, both 
as a description of an effective exhibit, and as 
revealing how thoroughly the library may help 
the school.) 

The desire to assemble for New Jersey a 
school libraries exhibit came with the assump- 
tion by the New Jersey Public Library Com- 
mission of the duties of supervision of the 
high school libraries of the state. When the 
commission assumed those duties it sent to 
every school and school supervisor a pam- 
phlet outlining its rules and regulations, its 
reasons for believing school libraries and pub- 
lic libraries should cooperate with the public 
library as the administrative center, and its 
suggestions for the establishment and adminis- 
tration of school libraries. This brought many 
questions from teachers: What do you con- 
sider the best editions? What are the best 
books for children? What do you mean by 
educational pictures? The easiest way to an- 
swer such questions is by visual instruction. 

The New Jersey School Librarians’ Associa- 
tion very willingly helped in assembling an ex- 
hibit of what is now being done for schools 
by New Jersey public libraries and high school 
libraries. It was first shown at the commis- 
sion’s summer school last June, where county 
and city superintendents and all librarians 
were invited to see it. Following is an outline 
of the exhibit: 

Books 

READING FOR PLEASURE AND Prorit: The 
books for second year high school in Mr. 
Dana’s list were shown in the editions consid- 
ered best for this use. These books had been 
prepared for circulation in the Newark Public 
Library and were therefore examples of label- 
ing, pocketing, etc. 

Booxs USEFUL ror TEACHERS: Included no 
technical books nor books with which the aver- 
age teacher is supposed to be familiar. A col- 
lection of readable books about country life, 
the farm boy and girl, inspiring biographies, 
social problems, etc. 


Goop Books InN Series: One book each in 
most of the good non-fiction series (not text 
books), such as the Romance series, American 
holidays, Peeps, etc., introducing much mate- 
rial not familiar to teachers. 

Books FoR AND AsouT CHILDREN: Miss 
Clara W. Hunt’s list was the basis for this 
selection. Some new titles were added. 

Hevtps 1N Depatinc: The H. W. Wilson 
Company handbooks, the Debater’s manual, 
and other debating aids so well known to 
librarians but apparently not so well known to 
teachers. 

Story-TELLING Aips: A collection of the 
best books about story-telling and reading’ for 
children and an extensive collection of story 
sources. 

Best ILLUSTRATED BooKs FOR CHILDREN: The 
commission has for some time been collecting 
these books and was able to show about all in- 
cluded in recommended lists and some that it 
has discovered itself. These showed in all 
their beauty the illustrations of Parrish, Rack- 
ham, Monvel, and others. Art teachers were 
as much interested as were grade teachers. 
This exhibit disproved the assertion that the 
average school cannot afford these beautiful 
books; for every one had been bought at re- 
mainder sales, and the low purchase prices 
together with original list Prices appeared on 
the book cards. 

Dramatic Arps: A collection of plays and 
pageants for children and children’s classics in 
dramatic form. 

CoMPARATIVE Epitions: Classics for chil- 
dren in many editions, the comparative merits 
and uses indicated on the book cards. 

VocaTionaAL GumpANce: A large collection 
of the latest material. Above the books were 
hung large charts giving specific information 
about what had been done and can be done in 
vocational guidance. 

GOVERNMENT DocuUMENTS OF SPECIAL INTER- 
Est: A group of bound documents, many of 
them illustrated. Helps for Camp Fire Girls 
(Indian names, legends, and customs), Bureau 
of Ethnology publications, Department of Ag- 
riculture on diseases of cattle. New Jersey 
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bound documents of local interest. Not inclu- 
sive, but suggestive of the interest that lies in 
these documents and their application to school 
use. The use of the Congressional record for 
debate was indicated here and under “Helps in 
debating.” 

REFERENCE: The Guide to historical fiction 
was shown, indexes to short stories, the Read- 
ers’ guide, and the book issued by the Newark 
board of education and inspired by the New- 
ark public library giving a course of study of 
the city, its history, industries, government, etc. 


Pamphlets 

Most teachers are interested from necessity 
in those things that can be gotten for little or 
no money. The pamphlet exhibit was pre- 
pared with that necessity especially in mind. 

The Boy Scout librarian contributed for free 
distribution copies of the list, Books boys like 
best, and an Outlook reprint on the back of 
which is a list of the Boy Scout library. To 
these the commission added for distribution 
the list, Standard foundation library for a 
rural school (A.L.A. Publishing Board), pre- 
pared by a committee of the N.E.A. of which 
Miss Martha Wilson was chairman. 

The best reading and buying lists, prepared 
by agencies known to have made a particular 
study of children’s literature, were shown. 
Upon invitation, The H. W. Wilson Company 
and the Democrat Printing Company sent ex- 
cellent and suggestive exhibits of their lists, 
book marks, and pamphlets, all carefully 
marked with price and source. The A.L.A. 
publications, nature study pamphlets of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, the Audubon 
Society and Massachusetts Humane Society 
publications, the Drama League pamphlets, 
programs for story hours, reading lists for spe- 
cial days, vocational guidance pamphlets, etc., 
were shown. In fact there was an embarrass- 
ment of riches, which made it advisable to 
select the best and to suggest that more could 
be shown for the asking. 

Much attention was attracted by the “T vel 
pamphlets,” many of which were railroad fold- 
ers of unusual value, all to be had for the 
asking. 

Miss Ovitz’ Course in reference work, Miss 
Booth’s List of material which may be ob- 
tained free or at small cost, and Mr. Dana’s 
Social questions subject index, were very sug- 
gestive in gathering pamphlet material, though 
no attempt was made to obtain all the material 
noted nor to confine the selection to that men- 
tioned in them. 

There were many excellent government 
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pamphlets and booklets published by business 
organizations of western states. The pam- 
phlets were grouped by subjects and arranged 
in front of the shelves containing books on the 
same subject, or failing such a group of books 
were appropriately marked as Geography, Do- 
mestic science, nature study, etc. 

Enough industrial. exhibits which can be ob- 
tained free of charge were shown to suggest 
their value to teachers of various grades and 
subjects. Investigation showed that many of 
the lists now in print for such material in- 
clude exhibits no longer obtainable. Type- 
written lists of those definitely known to be 
obtainable for little or no cost were distributed. 
Pamphlets published by various firms, telling 
of the work and output of their factories, were 
displayed with these exhibits Only those were 
shown that have distinctly information value, 
and attention was drawn to the fact that many 
of them cover subjects not so well covered in 
books. Some of the Underwood stereoscopic 
views of important New Jersey industries such 
as glassmaking and pottery were shown. This 
table excited much attention and many people 
told of exhibits not listed. 


Maps 

Some new county and township maps and 
railroad maps of the state, published and sold 
by the New Jersey Geological Survey, hung on 
the walls. Backed with linen, they suggested 
proper care. One teacher said her county map 
was the only one she had ever seen that 
showed the proper division of her township, 
and she gained faith in the entire exhibit 


accordingly. 
Filing 


For the original showing of the exhibit, the 
Library Bureau loaned cases showing the best 
filing methods for pictures, postcards, clip- 
pings, lantern slides, pamphlets, etc. For sub- 
sequent showings the local library has been 
asked to show as much as possible of such fil- 
ing devices. The care and value of illustra- 
tive material was emphasized. Newspaper and 
clipping committees of students and the work 
of the Brooklyn Girls’ High School Library 
were suggested. The educational use of the 
postcard was emphasized, and the use of the 
celluloid cases to protect postcards and small 
pictures from handling (cases made in Passaic 
public library, and those sold by Gaylord 
Brothers). 

Bulletins 

A collection of unusual picture bulletins 

made for the most part in the Asbury Park 
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public library attracted miich attention from 
art and manual training teachers. They were 
part of the scheme to suggest the aid different 
school departments can render to the library. 


t 

Charts showed the methods of many school 
libraries in charging, book plates, and records 
of all sorts. A catalog case, book rest, and- 
small charging tray made by the boys of New- 
ark Central high school, pamphlet cases, etc., 
made by the manual arts classes of Montclair 
normal school, and the methods of covering 
magazines in various libraries were shown; 
labeled to show the low cost of making. 

High School Libraries 

Pictures of the exteriors of high school 
buildings, of the interiors of high school libra- 
ries, floor plans, statistics of books, cost of 
equipment and administration, circulation, etc., 
answered in a practical way many of the speci- 
fic questions of high school library adminis- 
tration. 

Library Instruction in Schools 

Effective charts showing the library instruc- 
tion given in high schools and grades, refer- 
ence talks, devices used for teaching the his- 
tory of the book, etc. 

Book Binding 

The work of different binders illustrated the 
folly of buying poor bindings and the value 
and methods of re-enforcing binding. All the 
eastern binders of repute were asked to send 
samples, and they cheerfully responded. 

Pictures 

The Newark public library contributed a col- 
lection of pictures of use to teachers, showing 
the methods of mounting and the sources of 
material. The English history pictures pub- 
lished by Longmans were particularly sugges- 
tive to teachers of history and literature in 
their portrayal of period costume, manners, 
etc. The flower and tree charts were excellent 
for the grades. The Newark library” pam- 
phlets on the care and use of large and small 
pictures set forth very clearly the many things 
asked about. A framed Medici print of Whis- 
tler’s Mother stirred a discussion of the proper 
framing and hanging of pictures and of the 
wisdcm of buying photogravures for perma- 
nent placing in class rooms. 

Publishers’ Remainders 

The original exhibit had a good collection 
of publishers’ remainders loaned by the Mc- 
Devit-Wilson Company showing economy in 
book-buying and the desirability of buying 
in a more leisurely manner. 
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Arrangement of Material 


The arrangement of the exhibit was such 
that the display of pamphlets was easy and ef- 
fective. The books had been packed in pine 
boxes the size of a traveling library case, hav- 
ing a shelf in the middle. The lids of these 
boxes had only to be taken off and the boxes 
stood against the wall on long tables around 
all sides of the room. In front of each box on 
the table were the pamphlets related to the 
books. The gay bindings of the books, all of 
which were practically new, made a pleasing 
effect. 

Many chairs were placed before all the ta- 
bles to invite a careful examination of the 
material on view. Paper and pencils were 
available; and everything was marked to make 
the entire exhibit as self-explanatory as possi- 
ble. Opinions differed as to whether it is bet- 
ter to allow people to browse by themselves or 
to have attendants always ready to explain and 
suggest. Both plans were tried. 


Results 


The success of the exhibit has exceeded the 
most hopeful expectations. Teachers in large 
numbers examine it with care, make many 
notes, and write afterward to the commission 
or go to their public libraries for further in- 
formation. Sometimes they ask to have por- 
tions of the exhibit sent for their use for meet- 
ings of teachers and parents. In one city the 
superintendent required everyone of his teach- 
ers to examine the exhibit, assigning a day for 
each building. It has revealed to many the re- 
sources of public libraries, and to the rural 
teacher what she can do for herself. It has 
brought the commission into closer touch with 
many schools. It has set a standard for the 
selection of books and use of pictures which 
is already felt and has explained to teachers 
why many school library purchase lists have 
not been approved by the commission. 

The exhibit has already been shown at the 
annual meeting of the state teachers’ associa 
tion, and will probably be scheduled for each 
of the county institutes in the autumn. It was 
first shown last June and has ever since been 
en tour, its only advertisement being the word 
passed on by teachers. Probably nothing 
could more effectively convey to librarians and 
teachers some of the aims and methods of or- 
ganized school library work and the necessity 
for closer cooperation between schools and 
libraries. Certainly no abstract discussion of 
books and libraries can take the place of this 
sight and touch method. 
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Notes and News 

The East Technical high school, Cleveland, 
has taken so much interest in the library in- 
struction that the school printing shop has 
printed a complete set of dictionary papers, 
10,000 sheets in all, for use this year. 

Mr. Irving R. Bundy, librarian of the public 
library at Leavenworth, Kansas, has been 
elected librarian of the State Normal School at 
Kirksville, Missouri, and begins his work in 
March. 

Twenty high school librarians attended the 
high school library institute conducted in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, on January 15, by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Mr. O. S. Rice, su- 
pervisor of school libraries. Practical exer- 
cises were given, the organization of high 
school libraries and lessons on the use of the 
school library were emphasized. 

The California School Library Association 
has begun the publication of a bulletin, the 
first one being dated December, 1915. Ac- 
counts of the August and November meetings, 
the constitution, membership roll, and news 
notes make up an interesting number. The 
president is Miss Ella S. Morgan, librarian, 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 

“Lessons on the use of the school library” is 
a very suggestive pamphlet, prepared by Mr. 
O. S. Rice, school library supervisor, and pub- 
lished by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, C. P. Cary, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Price, 15 cents to individuals; free to exchange 
institutions. 

Miss Orpha Maud Peters, of the public li- 
brary at Gary, Indiana, is chairman of the 
N.E.A. Library Department committee on ru- 
ral school libraries. 

The National Education Association meets 
in New York July 3-10, 1916, the week follow- 
ing the A.L.A. at Asbury Park. The N.E.A. 
Library Department is making special prepara- 
tion for a notable program. Miss Annie Car- 
rol Moore, of the New York Public Library, 
has been asked to serve as chairman of the 
local committee on exhibits, bulletins from 
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local libraries, and a directory of libraries of 
the vicinity. 

The Menominee, Mich. High School library 
consisting of 1,600 volumes has recently been 
organized with the help of the public library 
staff. The modified decimal classification rec- 
ommended in the “Minnesota High school 
list” was used, with some modification to meet 
local needs. A pocket and card charging sys- 
tem was put in, and accession record, shelf list 
and author catalog made. Next summer sub- 
ject cards will be added. This work was near- 
ly all done by two high school girls who had 
served as apprentices at the public library for 
two years. They were paid for the work but 
the public library gave eighty hours of the 
librarian’s time to supervise the work. 

A course of five talks on the use of the li- 
brary, with problems to illustrate them, is 
being given to a class of eighty juniors. This 
work is required in the English department 
and regular school time and credit allowed. 


A Forward Step 

At a recent conference of city school super- 
intendents of Wisconsin, Mr. O. S. Rice read a 
paper on “High school libraries in Wisconsin,” 
based upon a questionnaire sent throughout the 
state. On motion of one of the superinten- 
dents, a resolution was adopted, asking the 
state superintendent to appoint a committee to 
confer with the state university authorities 
with regard to the establishment of a course 
for teacher-librarians. With the permission of 
State Superintendent Cary, the statement was 
made that the state department of education 
may in the near future require every state- 
aided high school to have at least a teacher- 
librarian who devotes part of her time to the 
high school library. 

Similar action has already been taken by the 
Minnesota state department, and was described 
in the report on high school libraries presented 
at the N.E.A. meeting at Oakland, in August, 
1915. In this Minnesota has set up standards 
which are likely to influence legislation in 
many states. 


Index to Agricultural Literature 


At the conference held at Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, in June, 1915, the question of the need for 
an agricultural index was discussed by the Ag- 
ricultural Libraries section of the American 
Library Association. It was suggested that 
agricultural libraries might cooperate in the 
work of making an index. However, a com- 
munication from The H. W. Wilson Company 


to the effect that the company expected to be- 
gin the publication of an index to agricultural 
literature upon the plan of the Readers’ Guide 
and the Industrial Arts Index was received 
with interest and it was voted to begin the 
publication of a cooperative index only in the 
event The Wilson Company failed to carry 
out its plans. 
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The company has received many urgent re- 
quests to publish such an index from librarians 
and others interested in agricultural literature 
and education, and in view of the immediate 
need, it is deemed best to make a beginning 
although it may be impossible at first to meet 
fully the expected requ:rements. 

To those uninitiated in the ways of making 
an index like the proposed one, it will perhaps 
seem a simple matter to get the material to- 
gether, index it, and print the entries. How- 
ever, it really is not so simple as it seems. 
The selection of material must first be made. 
The usefulness of the index, indeed, depends 
largely upon a wise selection of the literature 
included. Since the users of the index are the 
best judges of what it should contain, it has 
been the custom of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany to ask representative subscribers to vote 
on lists of magazines to be included in their 
various indexes. The gathering and compiling 
of these votes is often a slow process. Some 
busy people do not reply promptly; others do 
not reply at all; while the replies that are re- 
ceived vary so widely in their choice that the 
final compiling of the list requires careful 
consideration on the part of the publishers. 

The most serious difficulty, however, is in 
persuading the publishers of magazines that 
the indexing of their publication cannot do 
them any possible harm, that in fact it is a 
positive benefit to them, and that to supply 
copies of their magazine free for the purpose 
of indexing is a small return indeed for the 
service rendered them. It is a minority of the 
publishers, of course, who are thus suspicious, 


but to win these over is a slow and tedious 
process, requiring much time and patience. 

It is proposed that the Index shall include 
about fifty of the most popular farm and scien- 
tific journals, the ingportant bulletins and re- 
ports issued by agricultural associations, and 
the best state and jgovernment publications. 
The scope will be et:larged if the venture re- 
ceives adequate support. The first issue will 
be published about Agpril 1. 

As this Index is a fpioneez in the field, it will 
take some time to!work out a satisfactory 
scheme of subject hedings. The more specific 
the index the more (ifficult does this problem 
become. An editor ‘might hesitate to under- 
take the task of begining a publication of this 
kind were there not on the other hand visions 
of its great possibilities for usefulness. The 
agricultural activitied of the country are tre- 
mendous, and are steadily growing. 

It must be remembered that this new index 
cannot succeed as s pect commercial under- 
taking. It is certain; not to pay expenses for 
several years, and it i certain also not to yield 
large profits at any tme. Cooperation is nec- 
essary if the publication is to have a measure 
of success. Agricultural libraries should give 
the Index their support, not alone, but also by 
subscribing to it, by bringing it to the notice of 
others, and by informing the editor frankly of 
their needs and where the Index fails to meet 
them. They will also contribute much to the 
success of the Index and at the same time ren- 
der a service to their fellow librarians if they 
will notify the editor of valuable material that 
should be included. 


Notes and Announcements 


Beginning with this number of the Bulletin 
it is our intention to publish a complete catalog 
of our publications as a supplement to each 
issue. This will take the place of the envelope- 
size catalog that we have been publishing in 
the past. This new catalog will be brought up 
to date for each number, and for greater con- 
venience, the new titles cataloged in each num- 
ber for the first time, will be listed on the 
front page of the catalog. 


Since it is the purpose of The H. W. Wilson 
Company to assign the Dewey Decimal classi- 
fication numbers to books included in the 
Standard Catalog now in preparation, it has 
seemed best to assign the numbers to books 
immediately on their inclusion in the Digest. 

The work of assigning the D. C. numbers 


for books included in the 1915 Digest has been 
somewhat handicapped by the fact that there 
are no officially assigned numbers for many of 
the newer social problems, and that some sec- 
tions of the D. C. are so out of date (as 150, 
psychology ; 355, socialism and communism) or 
still so undeveloped (as 656, transportation; 
790, amusements; 980, South America) as to 
make the task of classification an increasingly 
dificult one. 

We are therefore glad to note that the 
president of the A.L.A., with the cordial ap- 
proval of Mr. Dewey, has appointed an “Ad- 
visory committee on the Decimal classifica- 
tion,” and that the following persons have 
been named as members: 

C. W. Andrews, John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago. 
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Corinne Bacon, care H. W. Wilson Co., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

W. S. Biscoe, N. Y. State Library, Albany. 

June R. Donnelly, Simmons College Library 
School, Boston. 

Jennie D. Fellows, N. Y. State Library, 
Albany. 

C. A.-Flagg, Public Library, Bangor, Me. 

Julia Pettee, Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y. City. 

Mary L. Sutliff, Library School, N. Y. Pub- 
lic Library. 

A. Law Voge, Mechanics’-Mercantile Li- 


brary, San Francisco. 


So much newspaper criticism has focused 
public attention on the lack of knowledge on 
the part of college and high school students as 
to what is going on in the world outside school 
walls, that teachers and students alike should 
be stimulated to avail themselves of sources 
of current information as to the history which 
the world is making from day to day. For 
this purpose our Debaters’ Handbooks, revised 
from time to time to be up to date, are of 
special use, and attention may also be directed 
to the periodical called Information, pub- 
lished by the R. R. Bowker Company, 241 
West 37th Street, New York, devoted solely 
to summarizing briefly the history of the day. 
This is presented as a continuous cyclopedia 
of current events, giving the date of each 
event and thus incidentally furnishing an in- 
dex to the daily press or the weekly and 
monthly periodicals in the library. The peri- 
odical is published monthly and cumulated 
quarterly and annually. Its scope may be 
judged from the fact that eight or ten pages 
are given each month to a summary of the 
progress of the world war in all its fields, 
while the events of peace the world over, 
though they do not loom so large in present 
perspective, are adequately given in alphabeti- 
cal order under the name of the country or the 
subject heading. The price for the periodical, 
monthly with quarterly cumulations, is $4 
per year, or for the monthly alone, $3, and 
special terms are offered where schools make 
use of a number of copies for classes in cur- 
rent events or in modern history. 


Friends of Mr. H. W. Wilson will be inter- 
ested to learn of his recent election to a place 
on the Library Board of the White Plains 
Public Library. Aside from his general duties 
on the board, Mr. Wilson will serve as chair- 
man of the book committee. 
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Mr. W. C. Rowell, representative of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, left a few weeks ago 
for a business trip through Virginia and North 
and South Carolina. He visited the larger cities 
calling upon libraries and. booksellers gener- 
ally, and returned to White Plains by way of 
the Conference of the New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania library associations at Atlantic City. 


As the building in which our New York City 
office has been housed is about to be torn 
down, we have moved recently from so1 Fifth 
Avenue to 10 East 43d Street, just east of 
Fifth Avenue and near the Grand Central 
Terminal. All mail, however, should be ad- 


dressed to White Plains, New York. 


It has been the aim of the publishers, for 
some time, to include more foreign periodicals 
in th’ Readers’ Guide Supplement, but progress 
has been slow because of the difficulty of get- 
ting the publishers of foreign periodicals to 
cooperate by sending copies for indexing. At} 
last, after repeated solicitation, arrangements | 
have been made to include the Deutsche Rund- 
schau and Revue de Deux Mondes in the 
Supplement, and the indexing will begin with 
the current year. We take this opportunity to* 
thank those who have assisted in this matter 
by writing to the publishers of these periodi- 
cals, urging their cooperation, and to say that 
wemMope to add other foreign journals soon. 
Any librarian having an opinion as to what 
foreign periodicals would be most valuable for 
indexing will confer a favor upon the pub- 
lishers by sending in the name. 

Miss Martha Pritchard, librarian of the 
White Plains High School, held an interesting 
exhibit of books suitable for Christmas gifts, 
at the High School library for about two 
weeks before the Christmas holidays. The ex- 
hibit was loaned by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany and contained many of the best recent 
books on all subjects, including fiction and 
juveniles. Talks were given to the students 
on the books, and one day the exhibit was 
thrown open to parents. After the school had 
closed for the holidays the exhibit was trans- 
ferred to the Public Library, where it remained 
open to the public for several weeks. Copies 
of Miss Bacon’s “Books for Christmas for the 
Children” were distributed to the visitors. 


Among some good library advertising ma- 
terial received from Miss Pauline McCauley, 
Librarian of the Waco (Texas) Public Li- 
brary we wish to give special mention to a 
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photograph of a window exhibit conducted by 
the library in one of the leading bookstores. 
Attractive posters alternate with copies of 
the leading new books, all tending to show the 
Waco citizen what his library has to offer and 
how to secure it. One of the largest posters 
had mounted upon it a photograph of the 
library building with this caption above, “This 
building belongs to you. It is supported by 
you. Why not use it?” This exhibit was 
described in the Library Journal for April, 
1915. 


te 


In a letter from Mr. N. D. C. Hodges we find 
a suggestion regarding the best time for re- 
newal of the library subscriptions to periodi- 
cals and it appeals to us as‘so practical that we 
reprint it. 

By the way, we find it an advantage to have 
our periodical subscriptions end in the summer. 
One reason is that the publishers are less busy 
and make fewer mistakes. With the flood of 
subscriptions pouring in with the month of 


New Publications of The 


“ANONS OF CLASSIFICATION ; A Study in Biblio- 
graphical Classification Method. By W. C. 
Berwick Sayers. 173 pages, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage extra. 


This book is a collection of papers some of 
which have appeared in similar form in the 
Library Association Record and the Library 
World, and which are now presented to libra- 
rians in convenient and accessible form. Fol- 
lowing two chapters in which are described 
and summed up the canons of classification, 
are given several chapters, each being a criti- 
cal study of one of the main systems of library 
classification, including the Subject Classifica- 
tion (James Duff Brown), the Expansive or 
Cutter Classification, the Decimal or Dewey 
System and the Library of Congress System. 
Each chapter is completed by a select bibliog- 
raphy of articles devoted to that particular 
system. A final chapter is devoted to the “Ele- 
ments of Notation.” The book is notable in 
that it contains what is to date the only critical 
review of the Library of Congress system. 


A DESCRIPTION OF FEDERAL PusLic DocUMENTS. 
By Lawrence C. Wroth, Assistant Librarian 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 


Md. 
This pamphlet is an introduction to the study 
of the collections as they are described and 
listed in the checklist and in other indexes and 
catalogs issued by the Documents office. It 


22 pages, paper, 20 cents. 
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December, the long lists sent in by the libraries 
have small chance of being entered intelli- 
gently. Another reason is that our fiscal year 
is the calendar year, and we like to avoid such 
a heavy payment just as the year is closing, 
the amount of which cannot be easily counted 
up with the change in the number of copies 
and additions. 


Librarians wishing to be prepared for the 
“Nation-Wide Baby Week” campaign to be 
conducted March 4-11 by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Children’s Bu- 
reau, will find help in “Baby’s Rights,” recently 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company. 
This list of fifty-five of the best publications 
on Motherhood, Baby’s Health, Care, Food, 
Surroundings and Play, has been compiled by 
the Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Au- 
thor, price, publisher, and a short descriptive 
note is given for each book. Single copies are 
ten cents each. Lots of twenty or more for 
distribution may be secured at five cents each. 


H. W. Wilson Company 


will help the reference assistants to a better 
understanding of these important documents 
and enable them to handle them intelligently. 


HANDBOOK OF THE EuRoPEAN War. Volume 
II. (The Handbook Series.) Edited by 
Alfred Bingham. xi,304 pages, cloth, $1.00. 
Volume one of the Handbook of the Euro- 

pean War deals largely with the events that 

led up to that struggle. This new volume 
concerns itself more particularly with the ef- 
fects of the war as reflected by the speeches 
and writings of prominent statesmen and au- 
thors. Among the writers represented are 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Sir Edward Grey, Kuno 

Francke, Cecil Chesterton, Emile Verhaeren, 

Hilaire Belloc, Lloyd-George, Kitchener, Hugo 

Miinsterberg, Georg Brandes, Shaw, Roosevelt, 

Hart, John Bassett Moore, von Mach, Taft and 

others. The book has been divided into three 

sections: Germany and Her Allies, Great 

Britain and Her Allies, The United States and 

the War. As the book is intended primarily 

for American readers the larger part of the 
space has been devoted to articles discussing 
the effect of the war on the United States. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE. ( Debaters’ 
Series). Advance sheets of Volume II. 
pages, paper, 35¢c. 

Owing to the vast amount of material pub- 
lished on National Defense, and the continued 
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demand for this material by debaters and stu- 
dents, it has been decided to issue a second 
volume in the Debaters’ Handbook Series on 
this subject. The volume, when completed, 
will contain not only references to and re- 
prints of material on the enlargement of the 
army and navy, published since Volume I was 
issued, but will include also the contents of 
the Abridged Handbook on Military Training 
revised and brought down to date, articles on 
Compulsory Military Training, etc. These 
Advance Sheets just issued contain a short bib- 
liography, the President's Mesage on National 
Defense, reports from army and navy authori- 
ties and articles from periodicals on the en- 
largement of the United States army and navy. 





Tre VerticAL Fite. By Margaret A. McVety 
and Mabel E. Colgrove. 34 pages, paper, 50 
cents. 

This is a new pamphlet in the Modern Am- 
erican Library Economy Series, edited by John 
Cotton Dana of the Newark, N. J., Free Li- 
brary, and the second pamphlet issued in 
Volume II of the Series. It presents some of 
the causes that have led to the use of vertical 
files in the library, and gives much helpful in- 
formation as to the most desirable methods of 
preparing and using the files. All the work 
is described in detail and many helpful illus- 
trative lists are given. 





Woman Surrrace: A Stupy Out ine. (Study 
Outline Series). By Justina Leavitt Wilson. 
47 pages, paper, 25 cents. 

While this study outline will be useful to all 
who wish to be fully and accurately informed 
on all phases of the suffrage movement, it has 
been especially prepared for those who are or 
who expect to be active participants in actual 
campaigns. The subject is treated first histori- 
cally, then the arguments in favor are given. 
These lessons are followed by others on “Ways 
to Win,” “Organization,” “Round Table 
Talks,” “Training the Suffrage Worker for 
Public Speaking.” The gains in Equal Suf- 
frage and its present status in the United 
States are epitomized and the pamphlet closes 
with a well-selected bibliography. In addition 
to this bibliography at the end of the book, 
lists of carefully chosen references are ap- 
pended to each of the topics named for study 
throughout the text. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt says of this outline: “It fills a long felt 
want. No speaker or worker in the suffrage 
movement can afford to be without it. It will 
tell her just where to find everything she 
wants to know.” 
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The third five-year cumulation of the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature is rapidly 
nearing completion and delivery will be made 
early in March. This new five-year volume 
gathers into one alphabet all the entries to be 
found in the annual volumes of the Readers’ 
Guide for 1910 to 1914 inclusive. As far as 
possible the indexing of magazines added to 
the Guide since 1910 was carried back to the 
beginning of the five-year period, and subject 
entries to 167 composite books have been in- 
cluded in the same alphabet with the magazine 
references. To bring all these references into 
one harmonious whole it has been necessary to 
reclassify many of the articles and to change 
many of the subject headings to accord with 
latest usage. Many new sub-headings have 
been added to facilitate the use of the great 
number of references found under many sub- 
jects. The author entries have been thor- 
oughly revised and many dates added. 

This new cumulation fills in all 2,868 double- 
column pages, making a volume about one- 
sixth larger than the last five-year cumulation 
for 1905-1909. It is estimated that the new 
volume contains about 225,000 entries in all, 
representing some 60,000 articles in 7,365 sep- 
arate issues of the magazines indexed. It will 
be bound in half-morocco, uniform with earlier 
volumes of the series. The price has been 
fixed at $32, with special prices made to! the 
smaller libraries proportional to the price they 
are paying for the Readers’ Guide on the 
“service basis.” 


A recent addition to the list of outlines al- 
ready published in the Study Outline Series 
is Woman Suffrage, prepared by Justina Leav- 
itt Wilson, and which has already been dis- 
cussed in another column. Other outlines now 
in preparation are American Literature, two 
outlines, by Anna L. Guthrie, The City Beau- 
tiful, by Kate Louise Roberts, and Travel in 
the United States, by Clara E. Fanning. Other 
subjects will be announced from time to time 
as they are decided upon. 





A second and revised edition of the De- 
baters’ Handbook on World Peace, by Mary 
K. Reely, has just been issued from the press. 
The bibliography has been revised and brought 
down to date and about fifty pages of new 
matter have been added. Volume II of the 
European War is a new title in the Handbook 
Series. New editions are soon to be issued 
also of the Handbooks on Woman Suffrage 
and the Monroe Doctrine. Both will contain 
bibliographies brought down to date and addi- 
tional reprints. 
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